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occupation for some ten years. "Then, at the
age of twenty-seven, he resolved to pursue
painting as a profession. "My mind," he wrote,
"was firmly fixed; I had acquired a love for the
art which no circumstance could unsettle." He
realized that the financial prospect was anything
but bright at the start, but he was buoyed up by
the hope that as he acquired skill and knowledge
his worldly circumstances would be bettered.
He seems to have had little other training than
that afforded by a short term of instruction in
sepia drawing. Nor was he mistaken in an-
ticipating economic privations. However, his
love for the art, which "no circumstance could
unsettle," combined with an unquestionable tal-
ent and good courage, did at length prevail. His
reputation grew, and he was for a time rated as
the foremost landscape painter of the famous
Hudson River school. This was at the time
when the men of 1830 were giving new life to
landscape work in France. It is recorded that
Doughty worked for a long time in Paris, where
he painted some of his best canvases, and he also
lived in London for a relatively short period,
finding some congenial subjects in the suburbs.
The most prosperous years of his career were
the early thirties, when, in 1833, in company
with Chester Harding, Francis Alexander, and
Alvan Fisher, he held an exceptionally success-
ful exhibition in Boston. He had a studio in that
city for several years, and was a regular ex-
hibitor in the annual exhibitions of the Athenae-
um. He also exhibited in the Pennsylvania Acad-
emy of the Fine Arts, and National Academy of
Design. He produced but few pictures, and these
met with ready sale. The British minister to
the United States paid him $2,500 for one of
his landscapes, a price which was considered
notable then. But for some unexplained reason
his popularity seems to have waned in his later
life, and, toward the end, when he was living
in New York, neglect, poverty, and sickness
made him very unhappy.

His landscapes are rather small, and are usu-
ally in a delicate gray tone, the motives being
simple river scenes, with the inevitable woody
foreground of the period The most admirable
part of a typical Doughty is the sky, which is
more subtly observed and more atmospheric in
its values than are those of his American con-
temporaries. He was felicitous in the rendering
of silvery effects of light, somewhat akin to those
which are associated with the work of Corot,
though far less perfect. He found the majority
of his subjects along the banks of the Hudson,
the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Seine, and
the Thames, being apparently as devoted to river
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scenery as was Daubigny. His works are to be
seen in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New
York City; the Pennsylvania Academy of the
Fine Arts, Philadelphia: the Brooklyn Institute
of Arts and Sciences; the Corcoran Gallery of
Art, Washington; and in many private collec-
tions. The two landscapes belonging to the Penn-
sylvania Academy were shown in 1915 at the
Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco.

[Original sources of information as to Doughty's life
are few in number, and particulars are almost wholly
lacking. Wm. Dunlap's Hist, of the Rise and Progress
of the Arts of Design in the U. S. (1834; rev, ed.,
1918) devotes a little over a page to Doughty, but gives
only an incomplete outline of his life. H. T. Tucker-
man's Book of the Artists (1867) contains a brief nar-
rative and appreciation. All of the subsequent accounts
in books of reference appear to be derived mainly from
the foregoing notices. Brief obituaries appeared in the
N. Y. Times, July 24, and Boston Transcript, July 25.
1856, the latter copied from the N. Y, Evening Post.]
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DOUGHTY, WILLIAM HENRY (Feb. 5,
i836-Mar.27,1905), physician, son of Ebenezer
Wesley and Margaret (Crowell) Doughty, was
born in Augusta, Ga., where his father was a
successful business man. He received his pre-
liminary education at the Richmond County
Academy, a typical school of the ante helium
South, and began the study of medicine with
Doctors Dugas, Ford, Eve, and Campbell. He
was graduated at the Medical College of Georgia
(now Medical Department of the University of
Georgia) in 1855 and at once began the prac-
tise of his profession In Augusta where, with the
exception of the Civil War period, he lived until
his death. At the outbreak of the Civil War he
was commissioned surgeon in the Confederate
army, serving as operating surgeon successive-
ly at the Macon Hospital, the Walker Division
Hospital at Lauderdale Springs, Miss., and final-
ly at the Second Georgia Hospital at Augusta.
After the close of the war he was appointed in-
structor at the University of Georgia, becoming
professor of materia medica and therapeutics in
1868, which position he held until 1875. There-
after he devoted himself to his practise until his
death.

He was one of the highly efficient general
practitioners of an earlier generation. Resource-
ful, conscientious, and a deep thinker, he was
beloved for personal as well as professional rea-
sons, and, as so often happened with his type, he
disregarded his own health and continued to
work even when suffering from a lingering,ill-
ness. He devoted much of his time to his cher-
ished hobb^ climatology, and was a pioneer in
this country in the study of climate in its rela-
tion to medical science. He early pointed eat
that Arizona and neighboring regions afford 4t
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